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I 


Objects of the Theosophical Society. 


7 . To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood 
of Humanity , without distinction of race 9 
creed , sex f caste , or colour . 

2 . To encourage the study of Comparative Religion , 

Philosophy , Science. 

3. To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and 

the powers latent in Man . 



THE 


SECRET OF EVOLUTION. 


Since the epoch-making book of Darwin was given 
to the world, the whole attitude of men’s minds 
towards the universe of which they form a part may 
be said to have changed. Evolution truly had been 
spoken of in the West before Darwin and Wallace 
wrote, but most certainly it had not penetrated to any 
great extent into the thought of the time. 

It is almost impossible to throw one’s mind back 
into the position that was held by large numbers of 
thoughtful people when first the discussion on evolu¬ 
tion began among the public; the idea that things 
formed a mighty chain, a chain in which each link 
had its place, in which no link was missing; the idea 
that in looking at our own race, at the animal, the 
vegetable, the mineral kingdoms, at the world itself, 
that all these were to be thought of as causally connec¬ 
ted, as* evolving one from another; that idea was one 
of those stupendous thoughts that change the face of 
mankind, that alter the whole attitude of the thinker 
towards his environment. Everywhere amongst edu¬ 
cated people the idea of evolution has replaced the idea 
of special creation. 

Not only is this true with regard to the forms of 
living things, but the thought has expanded to take 
in the moral qualities of man and his mental growth ; 
it then has been applied to the growth of nations; it 
has been brought to illuminate history, to link one 
age with another and to trace everywhere the roots 
in the past to which the present causally belongs. In 
the hands of men like Huxley and Clifford, this idea 
has expanded to cover all the fields of human thought. 
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The noble essays of Professor Clifford, in which, from 
a purely agnostic standpoint, he expounded his theory 
of ethics, are a case in point. He drew from the past 
evolution of the race, from the idea of the conscience 
of the race gradually evolving, contributed to by each 
individual, made stronger and richer by each new life 
that came into the world, the strongest appeaj to the 
highest instincts in man ; an appeal that, as everything 
had come to men from the past, they should hand on 
to the future that which they had received, not dimin¬ 
ished by evil thinking or evil living, but nourished by 
the noblest thinking and purest living. Making that 
appeal, clothed in language instinct with all the energy, 
with all the eloquence of a powerful mind and of a 
diamond heart, the great agnostic thinker poured all 
the fervour of religion into a creed which nominally 
was materialistic, and awakened all the higher human 
aspirations by this appeal to human responsibility, to 
human duty, and to human gratitude. No one who 
has read those memorable essays can say that it is 
necessary to believe even in the immortality of the indi¬ 
vidual consciousness, in order to possess the very 
essence of religion, to share the passion of enthusiasm 
for a vast ideal. 

Looking at human evolution from that higher stand¬ 
point, then, we find that it has permeated the whole 
of modern thought. Special creation seems to us now 
an impossible, an irrational idea; we could not again 
look on the world as being continually repeopled by 
fresh creations. We could scarcely figure to ourselves 
the old notion of a world into which suddenly were 
flung by a single divine fiat a whole vast kingdom of 
living things. The thought would appear to us irra¬ 
tional, would so utterly fail to explain all that we see 
around us that we should cast it aside as unworthy of 
consideration, that we should never dream now of 
arguing against it at all. 

But looking at the world from this evolutionary 
standpoint, there was a certain sadness that overspread 
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the minds of men. When they went far back into the 
beginnings of our world, when in thought they saw our 
globe a mass of seething molten substances, when they 
saw the struggle among the elements, when they 
watched there the survival of the fittest, the heart was 
not wrung, the moral sense was not outraged; in all 
that struggle of non-sentient life there was no pang, 
no suffering, no anguish accompanying the struggle. 
But as thought came down the ages, following the 
stream of evolving forms, as the evolution of the more 
complex from the simple was traced, the ever- 
increasing delicacy of structure, the ever-increasing 
sensitiveness of organisms, then questions arose in 
the mind that found not an easy answer. One creature 
struggling against another in every department of 
Nature; myriads born to a short existence for whom 
there was no place in the world, no possibility of full 
development; out of this mighty wealth of Nature’s 
life, out of this surplusage of living creatures, a tre-j 
mendous struggle arose, a struggle for life, a struggle 
for foocL^ivolution was then explained as depending 
on the survival of the fittest—the fittest surviving^after 
the struggle for existence ; struggle on every side-con- 
tinually repeated ; all the weaker, the diseased, the 
more helpless mercilessly trampled under foot; wild, 
creatures turning on one of their numbey th^it was 
weakly or diseased ; the strong preying on the reeble, 
the cunning outwitting the simple; everywhere life 
growing truly more beautiful, more complex, mq[e 
wondrous as the result of the ceaseless struggle; but 
j) while the intellect admired the wonder, the heart bled 
Lat the vision of the pain. And so from age to age the 
course of evolution is tracked ;">verywhere the strife, 
everywhere the destruction, each new jewel of higher 
form coming from this terribly-embittered combat,‘the 
spoils of victory ever. The poet cries out against the 
Nature that is “ red in tooth and claw ”; one of our 
greatest Bishops has declared that looking over the 
field of Nature we see a battlefield of suffering and of 
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death. Such was the picture drawn by Science as it 
outlined for us evolution in its methods as well as in 
its results; such the picture presented to the student 
when he turned his thoughts in study on the evolution 
of the world in which he is a unit. 

And against this view men strove to shelter, 
themselves, first by denying evolution, lal^r, by 
seeking in some fashion to minimise or to 
evade. Then as Science went on its way, 
still gloomier grew the picture ; for when studying that 
long struggle in the days when one studied only this 
e volution of form, with all mental and moral qualities 
as' the outcome of the physical evolution, the heart 
grew heavy at the price that was paid for every 
triumph. One would lessen the burden by glancing 
onward to the future where the struggle of the past 
and of the present were to issue in a golden reign of 
virtue, of happiness and peace, gracing the human 
[race upwards from the cave men and the drift men 
of the past, believing simply in that evolution which 
Science taught while some of us were young or 
middle-aged; tracing that onwards along the same 
line, pursuing the same methods, we dreamed of the 
golden age that should at last dawn upon the earth, 
when humanity should have risen as far above the 
present, as the humanity of the present is above the 
humanity of the cave and the drift) Further than that 
the mind shrank from going; further than that, 
towards the downward process, the mind refused to 
look. V^Science truly told.us that the climbing up must 
be* followed by a slipping down, that evolution climbed 
to the highest point and then descended ; decay, old 
age, and death came in, so that the wondrous evolution 
story was to end at the point where it had begun— 
rising, step by step, out of kosmic dust of the past, it 
was gradually, step by step, to pass again into kosmic 
dust in the future. 

The picture even of the upward climbing was sad 
and dark enough, but looked at in its entirety—with 
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the ultimate hopelessness of the struggle, the final 
uselessness of the vast evolution—it had truly a dark 
and despairful ending. The later investigations of 
Science seemed to make the problem itself more diffi¬ 
cult to solve, seemed to leave us still more entangled 
when we tried to understand. So long as mental and 
moral qualities were regarded as the result of the 
evolution of form ; so long as it was held that these 
gradually developed, passed on from parent to off¬ 
spring in a continually ascending spiral; so long some 
case at least might be made out in which brain and 
heart might find a temporary rest. But when the later 
scientists began to tell us that these mental and moral 
qualities were not following the course of evolution; 
when they began to tell us that the evolution of virtue 
was in direct conflict with the evolution under kosmic 
law; when, working that out still more in detail, they 
snowed us that as the organism became more and more 
complex it was less and less possible to trace resemb¬ 
lances between parents and offspring ; when they went 
still further and told us that the higher the evolution of 
the mental and moral qualities the less could they be 
traced as handed onward to the offspring; when fol¬ 
lowing on this line of thought, step by step, that 
triumph of the human intelligence that we call genius 
was declared to be inherently sterile, and unable to 
hand itself onward to its successors—then a darker 
cloud covered the picture of Nature, and the hope that 
the earlier evolutionists had given us was stricken from 
our hands. 

As more and more this latter view became adopted ; 
as more and more clearly it was seen that the whole of 
the physical evolution, the evolution of form, depended 
on a continuity of protoplasm which served as the 
vehicle of the evolving forms; as that became clearer 
and clearer, as that was verified by experiment after 
experiment, we gradually found that this theory lacked 
its most important half, and that while it was full of 
facts as regards the evolution of form, it left us un- 
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satisfied and puzzled in dealing with the evolution 
of life. Truly, as far as evolution of forms went, we 
could trace them one from another ; link after link was 
found, and we could readily see that where a link 
seemed missing for a time it was rather our ignorance 
that failed to see, than a likelihood that the link itself 
was missing. But when we learned that the whole of 
the law of heredity, the whole of the gradual building 
up of forms, must be explained, if it were to be ex¬ 
plained at all along this line of continuous material 
out of which the form was builded, then, naturally, we 
began to demand: Is there not something else evolv¬ 
ing as well as form ? That evolution of qualities that 
was spoken of, the evolution of consciousness of which 
we have heard so much, had need also of its con¬ 
tinuum ; the evolution of mind, of all that is most 
valuable in man, the evolution of virtue as well as in¬ 
tellect—where is the continued substratum in which 
these also may inhere? We have found a continuing 
substratum in which the physical characteristics might 
inhere; we have seen how form could evolve from 
form, and have traced the lines of causation ; but now 
we need to know a deeper truth—the secret of these 
evolving forms, the WHY as well as the HOW of 
evolution. Why should forms be more complex? 
Why should the simple thus gradually change to the 
complicated? Why should we find an evolution of 
moral sense? Why should we find an evolution of 
mental powers? Where is the motive power which 
underlies this vast scale of being? Science has told 
us of an evolution of form: can it tell us of an evolu¬ 
tion of life? 

In Nature death is ever busy slaying form after form. 
What is the reason for that universality of death? 
What is the explanation of this constant shivering of 
forms? Why should Nature build and break her own 
creations ? Why should Nature build an edifice and then 
level it to the ground again, raze it, leaving nothing 
behind save another form to pass through the same 
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succession? Death everywhere! What the explana¬ 
tion? Something guiding evolution! Where the 
clue? That is the question that men naturally 
demand; that the inevitable question that must 
rise to the mind as the evolution of form is 
mastered and we are told that the evolution of the 
higher qualities in Nature cannot be regarded as 
sequential, as orderly; that genius remains sporadic, 
a puzzle, disorderly in a world of law, coming appar¬ 
ently nowhence; disappearing apparently, leaving 
behind no trace. The human intellect cannot remain< 
contented in the face of such a problem ; it must needs 
demand a further answer, and question till the answer 
comes. On that to-day Science has nothing to answer, 
can explain to us nothing of the hidden, the inner side. 

Sometimes philosophers have striven to answer it 
John Stuart Mill, glancing at that problem of suffering 
and of death that seems to spring at us when we study 
evolution, answered it in the Essays published after his 
death ; he thought that, looking at the facts of evolu¬ 
tion, at the facts that Science had collected, it was 
necessary to admit design in Nature. But looking at 
that design, with its implication of a Designer, he 
thought that it was only possible to imagine that the 
Designer was either limited in power, or limited in 
benevolence. If power were to be ascribed to Him, 
then benevolence must be absent; if benevolence were 
to be ascribed to Him, then power must be limited. 
That was one suggestion that was made to solve the 
problem of suffering and of death. 

Is there not a better answer, a fuller explanation, of 
the problem of evolution? Is it not possible, nay, 
probable, that we are looking only at one side, the 
outer side that strikes naturally on our eyes ? We see 
that continual destruction of form ; side by side with it 
(but, we are told, not causally related thereto), we see 
another evolution, of qualities, of virtues, of mental 
and of moral faculties, an ever-evolving life. If we 
could look at Nature’s problems from the life-side 
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instead of from the side of form ; if, taking another 
vision, we could glance over this world of struggle 
where form fights with form, where forms are ever 
being shattered; if we could turn aside from that 
charnel-house of Nature, and, using a keener vision, 
seek for the secret of evolution, might we not ste a life 
that is but using the form as its instrument? Might 
we not see a growing life that is only employing the 
/ form for its own purposes? Might it not be that what 
we call death is only the breaking of an outworn form 
l that has become a shackle instead of a helper, a prison- 
l house instead of an instrument?) Might it not be that 
I death belongs only to the form, tnat where the eye sees 
form, the higher vision sees life ; and where the eye sees 
death, the higher vision sees but new birth into wider 
and greater possibilities^ Might there not be a con¬ 
tinuity of life, as well as a continuity of protoplasm? 
Might there not be a continuing thread of life, as well 
as the continuing thread which binds form to form?! 
And if in the life the qualities inhere; if the forms) 
become more complex, because the life that is seeking 
forms to express itself is ever becoming more complex, 
and needs a richer form in order to express it; if, look¬ 
ing at the life-side, there we see joy and triumph 
where on the form-side we see failure and death; if 
/ out of each broken form a new life springs up trium- 
xphant, as the butterfly springs from the chrysalis, leav¬ 
ing its prison-house behind, if that be the other side of 
evolution ; if that be the pendant to the picture of 
the evolution of form ; ^throughout Nature death be 
but birth, the breaking of the form but the setting* 
free of the life, then all that was sad takes on the aspect 
of joy, and we identify ourselves with the life that is 
developing, and not with the forms that only break 
when their walk is done. 

Let us see if this thought may not justify itself to 
the intellect as the thought of the evolution of form 
has done. )£F\rst, when we begin to study this evolu¬ 
tion of life we see life as a germ, even as form is 
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germinal in the beginning; just as the scientist, 
tracing downward from the complex to the simple, 
tracing backwards the path of evolution, sees that in 
that simple form, a mere speck of protoplasm, there 
is the beginning of all the complicated forms that 
later will people the surface of our globe—so does the 
student of life see life as germinal as it appears on 
our globe ; but in that germinal life, in that spark of 
the Divine Flame, there is hidden all the possibility of 
loftiest life-evolution, as^in the speck of protoplasm 
are all the possibi 1 itie§_of the evolution of form. Proto¬ 
plasm gives that by which the life, encased and limited 
in order that it may grow, finds its necessary basis, in 
order that, through it, it may receive the stimuli by 
which its inner powers will be brought forth into true 
manifestation—germinal life and germinal form. 

If for a moment we study that speck of protoplasm, 
will not the study tell us many a lesson of the life that 
is animating the form? Shall we not realise, as we 
look at it, that it is life that is leading, and not form ; 
life which is guiding, and not form? The function of 
tKelife, the demand of the life on form, is that which 
brings about the modifications of the form, and shapes 
it more to its desire. That creature has no organs 
whereby it may exercise all the functions of life as we 
see them exercised in higher creatures. It has no 
mouth, no limbs, no lungs, no circulatory system—all 
these are to be builded in the slow process of the evolu¬ 
tion of form; but it needs nourishment, and it builds 
for itself a mouth ; it desires to move, and it fashions 
for itself limbs; oxygen is necessary for it, and it 
makes for itself a breathing apparatus; everywhere 
life moulds form, even in the very lowest shape that 
we can discover. Consciousness is there, the response 
of the organism to its environment, the answer of the 
life within, the putting forth of the powers of the life ; 

, that, playing on the form, shapes it to its purposes, 
and whispers to us of the guiding force which is using 
( forms for its own evolution. 
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And as vve go onward, step by step, another thought 
springs out and confronts us. We have given up 
special creation as regards all forms ; we have re¬ 
nounced as irrational the idea that form, perfect in all 
its parts, complicated in its organism, made ilp of 
countless varieties of tissues, sprang out of nowhere, 
at the command of a creative power. But if that be so, 
then when we come to deal with the far more compli¬ 
cated organism, the human life—can we regard that as 
special creation, since it shows everything in principle 
which we have recognised as a mark of evolution 
when we have been dealing with form? We find a 
highly evolved human being, a highly evolved con¬ 
science, a highly evolved intellect, wonderful com¬ 
plexity of thoughts, of feelings, and of passions ; we 
find a being, looked at from the inner side, wondrously 
complex in all its parts: is that the result of a special 
creation which has appeared nowhere else in Nature? 
Is the most complicated of all things specially created 
with no causation behind it; nothing to explain it, 
coming suddenly into full exercise of function? Is 
that the conception that we are asked to take after 
we have learned to give it up in all other departments 
of Nature? When looking over the evolution of form 
we see a whole chain of forms; when we find that we 
can link them one to another, each connected with the 
other, from the highest to the lowest, the proof being 
in the sequential succession of forms; when we find 
human intelligences showing themselves forth in men¬ 
tal and in moral life at every grade of successive 
growth ; when we see those human intelligences in 
one as a germ, then in someone else as partly evolved ; 
then in another as further evolved, and so on, 
link after linl^ intellige nce a ladder quite as 
much as form ; in the world of evolving lives sequence, 
^definite succession, definite as in the world of forms 
around us—can we, if we are reasonable beings, entirely 
throw over the argument which convinced us of the 
evolution of form? Looking at all these different 
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grades of intelligence as they are presented to us, 
shall we not see them also as a ladder of life, as we 
have seen a ladder of forms ? Can we give up special 
creation in the world of forms, and cling to it in the 
world of life? Must not the two be accepted by the 
same mind, if the mind permit itself to argue in the 
study of life as it argued in the study of form? Unless 
we are able to divide our brains, as has been said, into 
wa ter-tight compa rtments, separate entirely our 
methods of thinking~wKen we are dealing with form 
and with life, be rational in one and irrational in the 
other, admit the force of argument in the one case, 
and deny it in the other ; unless we thus trample on the 
intellect, it is impossible not to introduce evolution into 
the world of intelligence, mental and moral, and also 
not to seek for the continuing substratum which alone 
can make evolution possible. 

There is yet another line of thought that we follow 
in tracing the evolution of intelligence, which is closely 
related to one of the lines of argument that we have 
followed'in tracing the evolution of forms. Everyone 
knows, who has studied Science, that one of the 
strongest arguments for evolution lies in the fact that 
each new form runs through, in the early stages of / 
its separate growth, those great typical forms through/ 
which evolution declares it has passed in the course of 
centuries and of millenniums. If we ask an evolu¬ 
tionist why he says the human body has evolved, he 
will give us, as one among many reasons, that if we 
trace it through its ante-natal state, we see it mani¬ 
festing at stage after stage the characteristic marks of 
the kingdoms through which, in the course of millen¬ 
niums, forms have evolved. But if we take the growth 
of theTndividual intelligence, we also find it in each 
case hastily running through the stages that lie behind 
it in evolution, and repeating in each new life-period 
the characteristic signs of the ladder up which it has 
climbed - ) Take the intelligence of the child: as we 
trace its manifestation through a new form, we see it 
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in this new small cycle of life, showing the different 
stages through which it has passed. So much is that 
the case, that some scientists have actually drawn up, 
stage after stage, the steps of the evolution of the in¬ 
dividual intelligence as recalling the steps of intelli¬ 
gence as we may trace it in the growth of the races of 
mankind—a savage state, a semi-savage state ( a 
civilised state, and so on, repeating in the new life- 
cycle the steps gone through in many lives in the past. 
Each child passes through these stages. Here again 
an identity of fact; how, then, may there logically be 
a difference of conclusion? 

We follow on our thought, still letting these great 
principles have their full weight in our minds. And it 
must be remembered that when we are dealing with 
these far-reaching principles, they have not their 
greatest force when they are first seen. They grow 
in their persuasive power as the mind dwells on them, 
and absorbs them into itself. Thinking over these 
great principles, one after another, meditating on them, 
trying to see what we should expect them to bring 
about, and what they do bring about in Nature, we 
find gradually that we have reached an argument for 
the evolution of life, as the pendant to the evolution 
of form, which is overwhelming in its force, all-per¬ 
suasive in its appeal to the intellect. We find, as we 
study it, that it more and more commends itself to us, 
as the only rational explanation of the varieties of 
intelligence, of moral growth, of the intellectual differ¬ 
ences around us, that otherwise remain a problem in¬ 
soluble, a tangle that we cannot unravel. When these 
thoughts have played upon the mind for a time, when 
they have had their full effect, then we find that they 
have led us by a different road to the acceptance of 
that fundamental thought of the evolution of life of 
which the reincarnation of the human soul is but one 
example, the adaptation of a law that works every¬ 
where in Nature to the case of the individually evolving 
life. When we have realised that, evolution begins to 
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take an entirely different aspect; we see that to li fe , _ - 

death is but birth ; we begin to understand that the 
form is not the life, but the garment of the life; that 
just as we outgrow our childhood’s garments and feel 
no regret when those garments are cast aside, but take 
others fitted to our more developed forms; so in the 
course of our vast evolution, the forms that we wore 
as garments at first were child-forms fitted to the child 
life, the child intelligence, the child-soul, and that when 
they are outworn there is no reason to regret the cast¬ 
ing of them asid^p We outgrow form after form, but 
wc remain; we take up shape after shape, but we 
endure; the forms may perish; let them perish, for 
their peris hing is the condition of the growth of the 
life, ancTiF there were no “ death,” if N ature dicTnot 
destroy as well as build, bre ak into pie ces as well as 
/construct, then we should be in the position that tlie 
growing lad would be in, if his garments were of iron 
and he could not wear them out nor rend them; then 
the life would be dwarfed in its evolution, because of 
the lasting of the form. The very condition of the 
growth of the life is the rending of the form which is 
no longer fitted to its needs. 

What'then is evolution? It is that wondrous scheme 
in the mind of the Logos which He projected for the 
building of His worlds. How could He give His life 
in such a way that out of that one life infinite variety 
might arise? How could He pour forth His life in 
such fashion that He might not simply create dupli¬ 
cates of Himself, mere automata answering to His will 
and moved by it, without will or mind of their own? 
How, instead of that, could he create a universe of 
moving, living creatures, to whom in giving His life 
He imparted His own self-existence, each one to be 
a centre of self-existent life, to unfold from that self- 
existent centre, power after power, faculty after faculty, 
possibility after possibility, everything that marks His 
own sublime and perfect life? How could such be 
brought into being, His co-workers, His peers at last? 
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Self-moving these were to be: that would imply the 
evolution of will. Will in Him is mighty, compelling, 
all-controlling, ever moving to the highest and best, 
guided by a perfect wisdom and a perfect love. How 
could such a will be evolved in those creatures, that 
in the infinitudes of His own mind He projected cn 
thought ere yet He brought them forth in form ? A 
will like His to be free, a will like His ever to choose 
the best, not by external compulsion, but by the out- 
welling of a perfect life; how should such a will come 
forth in these; how should such a life reach its per¬ 
fection ? 

The answer to that question was evolution: life 
given as a germ, form given as a germ; the form to 
have the characteristic of change, the form to be ever 
breaking up and rebuilding, the form to be at first 
simple, and only becoming complicated as more and 
more demands were made upon it by the evolving 
germ of life within it, both continuous, both in a sense 
immortal—that is, that while the outer shape was not 
continuous, there should be the link of matter which gave 
continuity ; then the life to play upon it and shape 
it, to mould it as it would, shaping it this way and 
that way, trying this experiment and that experiment, 
trying this kind of experience and that kind of experi¬ 
ence ; no limits placed upon it anywhere, save that 
one Law should guide—that whatever it did, the re¬ 
sults of that doing should come back to it, that what¬ 
ever it chose, that choice should be answered and 
should not have possibility of rejection. The one 
Law of causation the Logos impressed on His uni¬ 
verse, a Law that should never be broken, because 
thus only could the life be educated, thus only could 
it be trained to uttermost perfection. What! that life 
might plunge into all kinds of living, that life might 
experiment freely,.iicting according to its fancies and 
its whims, that life might plunge about in all direc¬ 
tions, hither and thither, with none to say it nay? 
Yes! that freedom was given to the life because the life 
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was part of His own life, and only thus the powers that 
were His, and that were germinal within that life, 
could be definitely evolved. 

As it learned lessons by these continual experiments, 
the life bore the impress of every lesson that it learned. 
The world, the thought of the Logos, gave back to the 
evolving soul perfect response to every thrill it sent 
out as demand. Clhus the life learned lessons of ex¬ 
perience ; thus the life garnered in itself a memory as 
to the results of certain lines of activity. Those lines 
sometimes attracted it by the allurements of gratified 
sensation, then repelled it by the suffering that fol¬ 
lowed on the gratification, and slowly that life learned 
to choose more wisely, slowly that life learned to guide 
itself, with knowledge and intelligence to help it, so 
that as the will evolved and the power of choice grew 
stronger, it was ever learning to determine itself to the 
better, because it found that the better and the happier 
were one. Thus the life evolved with many an ex¬ 
perience, but not one of them that could well be lack¬ 
ing ; for another purpose is before that life, the pur¬ 
pose which, in helping it onwards, the Logos Himself 
is fulfilling; that life is to be the hel per of o ther lives, 
the teacher of younger intelligences, wim- enough, 
strong enough, understanding enough to Become in its 
turn a helper and a guide, to give its own light here¬ 
after from which other lives in other universes shall 
evolve. For each of these germs of life is to rise to 
‘where the Logos stands to-day, to be able to be the 
centre of a new universe, to shed forth its own life in 
order that others like unto itself may come into radiant 
and glorious existence. But how should that be done, 
were any experience lacking? How should that be 
done, if anything remain unknown? The L og os of a 
universe must include all within Himself, feel with all, 
sympathise with all, live in all, otherwise how shall 
He evolve all ? The lower must evolve as well asTBe 
higher, the undeveloped must evolve as well as the 
developed. Within the evolution that is to end in a 
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Logos, every experience must be passed through, 
every possibility of life must be known. He must love, 
sympathise, and live in everything; then He must 
have known it, otherwise it would be outside His life. 


outside His experience. That the Logos has passed 
through these in the past is the secret of His marvel¬ 
lous patience in the present Because He Himself has 
climbed that mighty ladder, He is present at every 
rung of it as the Helper of the life which is His own, 
multiplying in the universe that He has brought into 
existence; an cLevoluti on is the force of His life, given 
to the life that Sc emanates, in order that it may 
cTevelope. T he f orce behind it is that perfect Will, 
the g oal before it that perfect Being. The road is 
end weary, looked at from stages in the road ; the 
road is short and joyful, looked at from the goal, when 
the consciousness glances backward over the past. 

“Where then is grief, where then is sorrow? Where 
the breaking heart, the eye full of tears? T hose w ere 
but the experiences of the form which have enriched 
the life, that has within its every pain the power of 
sympathy, within its every sorrow a strength. The 


/^secret of evolution is to be seen in its beginning in the 


id of the Logos, ending in the realisation of all that 


in the beginning He thought, and t he two lines of 
evolution are clearly necessary, neit her~ of them could 
exist without the other, the two lines of the evolution 


of form on the one side, of life on the atl^er. The 
f ormjj jde^tells us of sorrow and of death : the life-side 
tells us of expansion, of growth, of joy. Nature is not 
a'Battlefield, full of suffering and death and misery; 
Nature is the Heart of the Logos expanding itself in 
order that a universe may be, and once the secret of 


the Lord is known, everything becomes full of beauty, 
full of joy, and full of love. 
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